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Peter Penguin Talking 


Sneezes and snuffles, sniffles and sneezes, 
When Oscar would bark, he only wheezes. 
Have to stay home, what shall we do? 
Open your mouth and out comes—KERCHOO! 











Oscar and I both have bad hots. No, I don’t mean bad colds—I mean 
Hots, which are much worse, though the symptoms are similar. We 
have had to stay under water up to our necks ever since Monday and 
keep our feet and fins cold and we’ve had nothing to eat but clam 
chowder. 

“Pete,” croaked Oscar today, “are you sorry you did it?” 

“Not I,” I answered. “It was a grand adventure and I have pleasure 
thinking about it.” 

You see, Oscar and I got tired of seeing all these fake penguins and 
seals made of rubber and cloth and what-have-you, and usually made 
all wrong; so we went into a big toy store the other day and began 
knocking them all over. We had gotten most of them when a man came 
along who thought we were mechanical toys and shut us up in boxes. 
By the time the mistake was discovered we were dry from head to foot 
and quivering with heat. That’s where we got our hots. 

And that is why we have had to stay in water for three days and I 
have missed my work at the office. If this magazine is not as neat as 
usual, you will know the reason and please pardon any mistakes. I did 
the best I could from my tank and, on the whole, I think it is fine. 

Take that cover. It is gay and useful, quite a good map. Then it 
may give you an idea of something to do when you have to stay in as 
we did. Collecting stamps is a great hobby. The president does it, and 
so do ever so many Story Parapers. In fact, from the letters I get, I 
think it is the most popular hobby of all. If you have never tried it, 
or if you want some good ideas for improving your collection, be sure 
to read Crafts and Hobbies this month. It was written by Jane Gar- 
rison of the Children’s Museum in Brooklyn, who has told us of many 
interesting hobbies. 

Outdoor sportsmen will like the story of the marble tournament, 
“By Hook or Crook.” That story kind of puzzles me since marbles is 
not my game, but we tried it out on the marble players of Washington 
Heights and they were for it to a man. The pictures were drawn by 





Henry Pitz who drew the pictures for “Exploring Bird Creek” in our 
January issue. I like the way he draws boys and girls. They look as 
though they had muscles and could do things. 

Then, the snakes in the St. Patrick story are just as good in their way 
because they look like real, live snakes. I think that is because the artist 
knew her snakes and liked them. When the editors asked Flavia Gag 
to draw these pictures she wrote: 

“The subject of snakes is very dear to me. Possibly you have never 
given the matter much thought, but the unfortunate creatures are 
almost universally misunderstood and mistreated. Since making a 
study of them, I have become one of their staunchest champions. 

“Last summer I made pets of two little ones, one a handsome satiny 
black snake and the other a pretty ribbon snake. Through gentle treat- 
ment, Susie Q. (the black snake) became so tame that I was able to play 
with her and handle her freely. I was surprised to find that even snakes 
have distinct personalities and amusing little ways.” 

Well, of course, these are only part of the good things in this month. 
You will find the rest for yourself and it is well to have some surprises 
such as Oscar gave the hospital. Next month you will have two thrills, 
the first chapter of “The Tiger Hunt” and a story from Glen Rounds, 
who wrote Ot’ Paut and Lumsercamp. This is another Paul Bunyan 
story called “Baby Rainstorm,” but it was a very large baby even for 
a rainstorm. 

Now, I want to mention a few extra nice letters that have come. 
From Salt Lake City, Betty writes us, “A few weeks ago I gave a book 
report in school. I used one of my Story ParapE magazines. After I 
gave the report, I had many children ask me how they could receive 
the magazine every month.” That is what I call a good book report, the 
kind that makes people want to read. And, of course, the more children 
there are reading Story Parape the better pleased we are. That’s what 
it is for—to read. No use in making a magazine if nobody reads it. 

News of yourself, your clubs, comments on the magazine—in fact 
almost any kind of letter—will be gratefully received by Peter Penguin, 
c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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IT SWERVED NEATLY AROUND DAVE’S SHOOTER 











BY HOOK OR CROOK 
By Nan GILBERT 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Braner’s EYES were big with awe. “Boy, that was a good shot!” 
he marveled. “If J had some marbles a 

“You'd beat me all hollow! I know!” his big brother, Jerry, 
laughed. 





“Oh, no, Jerry, no!” Beaner hopped up and down in excited 
protest. “You know I couldn’t beat you . . . not for a long time. 
You're the champ!” 

“Not yet.” But Jerry’s eyes had lit up at the word. Champ! 
That’s what he’d be tomorrow if he beat Dave Arnold in the 
finals of the Millbrook Public Schools marbles tournament. 
Champ! He fingered his precious flint shooter lovingly. He 
and the flint together, they were going places tomorrow! 
He knew it! 

Slowly, he scuffed out the practice ring he had drawn in 
the alley and picked up his marbles. Carnelians, buckeyes, 
cloudies, chinas, and his best dozen glass commies—he counted 
them carefully before he drew tight the strings of the little bag. 

Beaner was still talking wistfully. “I could practice every 
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day while I’m gone at camp,” he was saying. “I could get so 
good . . . if I just had some marbles!” 

A glow of generosity warmed Jerry. “Tell you what,” he 
offered impulsively. “There’s a little bag of my old commies 
in my dresser drawer. You can put that in your suitcase when 
you pack tonight!” 

“Honest? For my very own?” Beaner shouted. 

“For your very own,” Jerry promised. 

Beaner enveloped him with a bear-hug. “Jerry, you're just 
the best . . . the best-ever!” he cried. “Do you know what I’m 
going to do? Tomorrow afternoon at two, when I know the 
match has started, I’m going to pray for you to win!” 

Jerry gave him an affectionate push to hide his own feelings. 
“Go ‘long with you! Tomorrow at two you'll be so busy having 
fun at camp you'll have forgotten all about me!” 

There was a good chance of it, in spite of Beaner’s denials. 
Jerry knew the fun of camp 
as well as any boy for he’d 
spent last summer there. 

This year, though, was 
Beaner’s turn, and Jerry 
didn’t care. He had some- 
thing besides camp in mind. 
If he won the tournament to- 
morrow—that big “if”—he’d 
win, too, a chance to go to 
the State meet later this sum- 
mer! Full of dreams, Jerry 
put his marble bag away and 
strolled over to the school 
grounds for a last look at to- 

_) morrow’s arena. 


The finals would be fought 
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out in the game of “oval ring-taw,” a tricky version of the 
regular marbles game. Instead of shooting at a long line of 
commies from any position around a circular ring, the player 
must aim at a line of only three marbles and from a position at 
the end of the ring instead of facing it broadside. 

Nervously, Jerry prowled around the school ground until 
dark, then went home to sleep restlessly until the great day 
should dawn. 

“Jerry! Jerry! Aren’t you coming to the train with me?” 
It was Beaner pounding on his bedroom door that finally 
wakened Jerry. He sat up drowsily, rubbing his sleep-filled 
eyes and blinking at the strong morning light that flooded 
his room. 

“Sure, I’m coming, Beaner!” he shouted. 

“Please hurry, Jerry,” his little brother begged. “The train’s 
going in fifteen minutes!” 

Fifteen minutes! “Whew!” Jerry whistled. He had over- 
slept. There’d be no time today to worry about the tournament 
until it was actually upon him! 

Jerry hustled into his clothes in record time and joined an 
excited Beaner in the family sedan. 

“Jerry, you're sure I'll like camp?” Beaner chattered anxi- 
ously. “Will the other boys be able to do lots of things I can’t? 
Will I get homesick, Jerry? Did you get homesick?” 

Jerry reassured him on one question after another. Yes, he’d 
write to Beaner; no, he wouldn’t forget to feed Beaner’s pup; 
yes, he’d come with the family on Sundays to visit him. Jerry 
was almost exhausted by the time the station was reached. 

The train was already in, puffing and snorting so warningly 
that Beaner nearly fell out of the car in his anxiety to reach 
it on time. Not until he was safely on its steps did he remember 
what the day held for Jerry. 

“Jerry,” he cried then, “you be sure and win!” 
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“Absolutely!” Jerry promised. “By hook or crook!” 

Beaner looked relieved. “I packed the marbles,” he beamed. 
“Thanks ever so much, Jerry. I’m going to be a grand player 
when I get back!” 

“See that you are!” Jerry ordered sternly. Then he relaxed 
into a big grin, and the train steamed importantly out of Mill- 
brook. 

Jerry forced himself to eat a leisurely dinner, and even to 
lie down awhile on the porch swing and relax. But when his 
mother called out the zero hour—“Quarter to two, Jerry!”— 
he was up like a released flash of lightning. 

Upstairs he tore to get his precious bag of marbles. Let’s see, 
he’d put it in this drawer . . . no, in this. But where? Frantically, 
he pulled out socks and ties and handkerchiefs, and then his 
wildly beating heart slowed relievedly into normal tempo. 

There it was, shoved way into the back of the drawer! 

He opened it for a last reassuring peek. Then he sat down 
on the edge of his bed and felt distinctly ill. The bag held only 
commies, chipped glassy relics of long ago games! 

“Beaner!” Jerry moaned. 

For undoubtedly his little brother, who wouldn’t have hurt 
his chances for anything in the world, had gone off to camp 
with the wrong bag of marbles and all Jerry’s hepes of winning 
tied up inside it! 

The clock ticked off an age-long minute while Jerry sat 
stunned. He’d have to default to Dave; nothing else was pos- 
sible. He’d have to tell him that Beaner 

Poor old Beaner! When he found he’d taken Jerry’s best 
marbles, when he heard Jerry had lost and knew he’d been the 
reason, the poor kid would be wild! 

Jerry remembered his own promise at the station. By hook or 
crook, he’d win, he’d said. Well, by George, at least he could 


still try! 
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On his way to the school-ground, Jerry sifted through the 
hopeless-looking contents of the bag. There was only one 
marble that would even remotely do for a shooter, and even 
that big glassy had a chip out of it. 

He knuckled it experimentally a few times, sending it ahead 
of him down the sidewalk. It had a pronounced roll to the left. 

Perspiration stood out on Jerry’s forehead. Jumping jehoso- 
phat! How could a fellow win a marble game with a shooter 


that hooked like a duffer’s 
golf game? 

Hooked. The word stayed 
in Jerry’s troubled mind, 
buzzing like an annoying fly. 
He grinned suddenly. “By 
hook or crook,” he’d said. 
Well then! 

Thoughtfully, he drew a 
practice oval in the dirt a 
block from the school 
ground, and knelt behind it. 

The final game was about 
to start when a small, tear- 
stained, travel- worn boy 
came panting down the 
street from town and thrust 
himself through the packed 
ring of boys around the 
two contestants. 





A SMALL, TEAR-STAINED BOY 
CAME PANTING DOWN THE STREET 


Frantically, he worked his way to the inside of the circle. 
There was Jerry, and there was Dave, both looking strained and 
serious as they crouched back of the playing line. 

“The games are two-up,” the referee was announcing. “This 
one is the final. Dave will shoot first.” 
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“Jerry!” the little boy cried. But the word was lost in the 
big shout that rose as Dave’s shooter spun accurately into the 
oval and knocked the first marble almost out of the ring, leaving 
his own shooter inside the oval! 

The shout increased to a bedlam of advice. 

“Hit his taw!” the crowd of boys urged. “Aim for his 
shooter! You can’t leave him there!” 

Jerry knelt behind the playing line, an anxious frown 
wrinkling his forehead. With so few commies up, every shot 
counted terribly. If he wasted his turn, getting Dave out of 
position, Dave could just lay up again next time, and Jerry’d 
have to do it all over again. He could never win that way! 

But if Jerry should shoot for a commie and miss, leaving 
Dave in that beautiful position for his next shot... . 

Advice died away in the crowd as the importance of Jerry’s 
decision was realized. The silence became tense. Even the little 
boy with tears running down his cheeks had quit shouting his 
hopeless “Jerry!” for nobody would listen to him, and the 
crowd held him back from running into the ring. 

Jerry took aim, and the little boy moaned. Why, he wasn’t 
even aiming straight! He was shooting to the right! The old 
glass shooter was tearing into the oval for a complete miss! 

Or was it? The little boy’s eyes almost popped from his head, 
and the crowd released its pent-up breath in a long whoop as 
the shooter, without slackening speed, spun into a pronounced 
hook and knocked the second commie clean out of the oval! 

“One for Jerry!” called the referee. 

Jerry knelt for his next shot, this time at Dave’s shooter, still 
in its excellent position. Again he took that odd aim to the right, 
and again his chipped old shooter swerved in a long hook .. . 
just past Dave’s taw! 

“Jerry 


crowd. 


17? 


wept the little boy. A long sigh swept through the 
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Jerry’s shooter had gone out of the ring, so Dave aimed 
precisely at the third commie, the only one left in its original 
position. Straight and true his shooter went, striking the commie 
cleanly, and carrying it out of the oval! 

“One for Dave,” the referee announced. “One-up in the 


final game!” 


Dave’s shooter had gone out of the ring on his last shot. He 
went back to the playing line. The remaining commie—the 
one he had almost knocked out on his very first shot—was at 





the farthest end of the oval 
from him, but he had a clear 
shot at it. 

Painstakingly, he aimed. It 
would take only a soft push to 
shove the commie over the 
line. Straight as an arrow, the 
shooter rolled toward it, slower, 
slower. ... 

Jerry went limp. Dave's 
shooter had stopped just short 
of the commie! 

But new excitement rippled 
through the crowd of boys as 
realization dawned on them 
that Jerry was stymied! Dave’s 
shooter was directly in his path! 

Even the audience had no 
advice to offer now! Jerry had 
no chance at the commie, they 
conceded, and if he should fail 
to knock Dave’s shooter out of 
position, Dave had a set-up shot 


“I BROUGHT ’EM BACK, JERRY” to win the game! 
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But Jerry was ignoring Dave’s shooter! He was pacing off 
the distance to the last lone commie, studying it from all angles! 

“Jerry, you're stymied!” the boys roared. “Take out his 
shooter! It’s your only chance!” 

But Jerry ignored them as completely as Dave’s taw. Back 
at the playing line again, he knelt slowly and then shifted per- 
ceptibly to the right. His fingers were moist; he rubbed them 
nervously against his trouser-leg, and took aim. 

Out into the oval spun the glass shooter. Sunlight flicked 
from its chipped sides as it rolled and rolled straight ahead, 
straight past the two marbles in the ring... . 

Not quite! At the last possible second, it swung into its crazy 
hook, swerved neatly around Dave’s shooter, and tapped the 
last commie gently over the line! 

Bedlam broke loose! Jerry was surrounded by the cheering 
crowd who pommeled him and shook his hand and thumped 
him on the back. “The champ!” they shouted. 

Jerry tried to push through them. He needed air and quiet 
to bring him back to reality. But something was hanging onto 
his leg with a desperate grip. He looked down incredulously at 
the little boy hanging on for dear life while the crowd eddied 
around him. 

“Beaner!” he yelled. 

Beaner lifted his tear-stained ecstatic face. “I brought ’em 
back, Jerry,” he cried. “As soon as I unpacked and found your 
marbles, I took the next train back. But I got here too late, 
Jerry!” 

Too late? Jerry thought of that last shot where his precious 
flint would have been useless. 

“Shucks, Beaner, you weren’t a minute late,” he consoled. 
“And, anyway, you shouldn’t have worried. I told you I’d win, 
didn’t I—by hook or crook?” 
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STRAUSS, THE WALTZ KING 


By Rutu Miriam Jones 


Illustrated by Vera Neville 


IMAGINE people all over the world dancing to the music of 
four hundred waltzes written by the same man. His name was 
Johann Strauss, and many people have called him “The Waltz 
King.” He was born 115 years ago—we still love his music. 

He lived in the beautiful city of Vienna where the people 
used to spend most of their time making and enjoying music. 
His operettas were very popular. 

He had a father and two brothers who wrote waltzes too, 
but not quite like his. In fact, his father, realizing that his son 
was gifted, tried to make young Johann work in a bank instead 
of composing waltzes. All this time, however, his son studied the 
violin in secret, for he was not to be sidetracked. Young Johann 
became very expert, and for a time Vienna was divided between 
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those who went to hear the orchestra of Johann the father, and 
those who preferred Johann the son. We are glad to know that 
the two were finally reconciled before the father’s death. 

Strauss visited America only once, and that was for a very 
special celebration. On the Fourth of July, 1872, he conducted 
a chorus of 1000 voices, with 100 assistant conductors, at an 
International Peace Jubilee in Boston. 

Among the things he wrote that you will especially like are: 


The Blue Danube Waltz 

Tales from the Vienna Woods 

Die Fledermaus (The Flittermouse, or Bat) 
Zigeuner-Baron (Gypsy-Baron) 





THEME FROM “TALES FROM THE VIENNA WOODS” 


This is the second of a series of short biographies of great 
composers. Schubert and Beethoven will follow soon. 
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The misfortunes of a pet white 
rat in San Franciso fifty years ago 


THE RAT-CATCHER MAN 


By ELeanor HaMMonD 


Illustrated by Dorothy Owen 


Tue xittLe old man always walked up the street briskly. Be- 
side him walked a brisk and self-important terrier. Now and 
then the man would pause to make some remark to his com- 
panion and the little dog would wag his brief tail or wrinkle his 
forehead in a frown. It was plain the two understood each 
other very well. Sometimes the old man paused to shift the 
straps of the box he carried on his back to an easier position or 
to change the handle of his large net from one shoulder to 
another. 

Benjamin had seen the rat-catcher man pass up the cobble- 
stone street before his house often enough. The rat-catcher did 
not come every day, like the milkman, or the baker boy, or the 
lamplighter. The rat-catcher’s visits to Center Street were like 
those of the chimney sweep and the scissors grinder—something 
of an event, since they happened only now and then. 

The rat-catcher paused occasionally to shout: “Rats to 
catch! Have ye rats to catch?” When he did this the terrier 
looked at him expectantly. It was then that Benjamin always 
ran to the front bay window of his home, parted the heavy lace 
curtains which reached to the floor, and looked out with in- 
terest. Benjamin longed to know the rat-catcher man better. He 
particularly wanted to know the terrier better. 

Sometimes the old man paused directly in front of Benjamin’s 
house to shout his calling. Once his twinkling old eyes observed 
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THAT DAY BENJAMIN SMILED AT THE RAT-CATCHER 


Benjamin’s nose pressed against the window glass. That day he 
smiled at Benjamin and Benjamin smiled back. The terrier 
barked a greeting. After that Benjamin quite felt that he and the 
rat-catcher man were friends. 

On a certain morning, however, Benjamin had very nearly 
forgotten his friend, the rat-catcher. He was absorbed in a 
personal loss and sorrow. Marmion had disappeared. He had 
been in the hat box in the corner of Benjamin’s room very prop- 
erly the night before. But in the dawn, Marmion had somehow 
vanished. Only a neatly gnawed round hole in the cardboard 
box showed how he had made his escape. 

Marmion was Benjamin’s special pet. He was a white rat. 
Uncle Joseph had brought him in his pocket as a present for 
Benjamin many weeks before. 

At first Benjamin hunted and called hopefully. Marmion 
knew his voice and would scramble to the top of the hat box 
when Benjamin lifted the perforated lid and called him. He 
was a most intelligent little animal and he loved Benjamin. 
There could be no doubt of that. He would snuggle in Ben- 
jamin’s pocket or nestle in Benjamin’s cupped hands. Best of 
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AND THE TERRIER BARKED A GREETING 


all, when Benjamin put him free upon the floor for some exer- 
cise, Marmion would find Benjamin’s shoe, would scramble up 
it, then up Benjamin’s stocking, up his short tight-fitting trouser 
leg and finally to Benjamin’s shoulder. There he would sit on 
the collar of Benjamin’s sailor suit and chirrup soft little songs 
into Benjamin’s ear—sometimes tickling the ear with his beau- 
tiful white whiskers as he chirruped. Unquestionably, Marmion 
loved his master. Why, therefore, had he run off and left him? 

At first Benjamin could not believe Marmion was really gone. 
But as the hours dragged by and every corner of the tall house 
was searched in vain, Benjamin’s fears grew. Albertina Geor- 
gina, the large yellow cat belonging to Benjamin’s mother, sat 
in the front bay window in the sun looking very plump and 
contented. A terrible thought struck Benjamin. Could Marmion 
be the cause of Albertina Georgina’s contented smile—Marmion 
inside Albertina Georgina? 

Or could Marmion have gone quite out of the house, into the 
cobbled street where the wagons rumbled and the great draft 
horses trampled over the stones? 

Benjamin went out and searched the cobblestones, but he saw 
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no trace of a tiny white rat there. He searched the rose arbor at 
the side of the house, the boarded back yard inside the high 
fences, every inch of the dark cellars. Finally, he went out to 
the front street once more. He sat down on the curb with his 
chin in his hands. He felt very, very sorrowful. Marmion was 
gone—quite hopelessly gone. 

Then Benjamin noticed a familiar figure approaching. It was 
the rat-catcher man with his box, net and little dog. Benjamin 
had an idea. He jumped to his feet and ran to meet the rat- 
catcher man. 

“Please, what do you charge to catch a rat?” Benjamin 
asked, somewhat breathlessly. 

“One rat?” The old man twinkled pleasantly. “I charge a 
nickel apiece for catching ’em—but I catch not one, but fifty or 
a hundred. I’ve caught as many as two hundred in a morning 
down near the water front.” He spoke with a shade of pride in 
his voice. 

“But I want just one rat caught—my white rat, Marmion,” 
Benjamin explained. “He got away out of his box this morn- 
ing—and—and I’m afraid the cat may have eaten him or the 
horses have run over him.” Benjamin choked at the unhappy 
possibilities. 

“If the cat’s eaten him, I can hardly get him back for ye,” the 
rat-catcher man pointed out. “And if he’s been stepped on by a 
horse, there’s little help for him now.” 

“But maybe he’s just run away,” Benjamin said with re- 
newed hope. “Then, maybe, you could catch him.” 

The rat-catcher man figured the matter in his head. His 
terrier looked at him expectantly. Benjamin’s heart beat hard. 

“T have a dime,” Benjamin said. “If you’ll catch Marmion for 
me again—I’ll give you all of it.” 

“Well, it might be done,” the rat-catcher man said slowly. 
“Or then again, it might not.” 
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“Please, please try!” Benjamin had to swallow down a lump 
in his throat. The rat-catcher man seemed his last hope of re- 
covering his pet. 

“Tl see! [ll see,” the old man promised. “Now, first we 
must find all the rat holes in your house.” 

“['ll help,” Benjamin said. “There’s a rat hole in the pantry 
and there are some in the cellar.” He led the way indoors and 
explained the matter to his mother. He introduced his friend 
the rat-catcher. 

“T’ve no notion whether we can find the missing white rat,” 
the old man said. “But there’s no harm trying.” 








“WHAT DO YOU CHARGE TO CATCH A RAT?” 


Benjamin told the old man Marmion’s history and accom- 
plishments as they searched the house for rat holes. “His real 
name is Lord Marmion, but we call him Marmion and sometimes 
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Marmee for short,” Benjamin said. “He has round pink ears 
and eyes just the color of red currant jelly. And he’s so tame 
he runs all over me and whispers things in my ears.” 

The rat-catcher man had set down his square wooden box 
with the shoulder straps in the back passage and Albertina 
Georgina tiptoed round it and sniffed curiously. Fido, the rat- 
catcher’s terrier, growled warningly. Inside the box Benjamin 
heard something moving. 

“What's in your box, Mr. Rat-catcher?” he asked politely. 

“My ferrets,” the old man said. “And your tabby cat had 
better keep her nose away from them. They’re not above 
biting.” 

But Albertina Georgina was walking away as if she was too 
perfect a lady to bother what was not her property. 

The next half hour was an exciting one. Benjamin and the 
rat-catcher man and Fido went from cellar to attic hunting 
for rat holes in the woodwork. They found a dozen, mostly 
with Fido’s help. Fido seemed to know exactly what was ex- 
pected of him. He scurried round the baseboard sniffing and 
giving excited little barks when he came upon one of the round 
openings. 

“Why, here’s a rat hole in the corner of my clothes closet,” 
Benjamin cried, as Fido made one of his discoveries. “I didn’t 
know there was one there.” 

“There are rats nearly everywhere in the city,” the old man 
chuckled. “And more come on every ship that anchors in the 
bay. It’s a bad thing for the merchants and the householders, 
but it gives Fido and me a living.” He paused to scratch the 
terrier’s ears. “Thousands and thousands of rats we’ve got rid 
of,” he told Benjamin, “Fido and me.” 

“But what do you do? Stop up their holes so they can’t get 
out of the walls?” Benjamin asked. 

“No, no. The rats are clever folk. They’d soon gnaw new 
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holes with their sharp teeth. You shall see how it’s done,” the 
old man promised. 

At last all the rat holes had been found and all plugged firmly 
with old rags, except two, the one in Benjamin’s bedroom 
closet and one in the coal cellar. Benjamin watched excitedly 
while the rat-catcher man opened the wooden box and lifted 
out a slim brownish-yellow animal, not much larger in girth 
than the missing Marmion, though twice as long in the body. 

“There aren’t finer ferrets in the country than these of mine,” 
the rat-catcher man told Benjamin. There were four ferrets in 
the box, but the old man lifted out only one. 

“Do you keep them in a box so they can’t run away?” 
Benjamin thought sorrowfully for a moment of Marmion’s 
box with the gnawed hole in it. He would make Marmion a 
stout wooden box—if he got back his pet. 

“I carry them so their little legs shan’t grow tired, as mine 
and Fido’s do,” said the old man. 

He put the ferret down at the mouth of the rat hole and, 
immediately, the small furry beast disappeared into the wall. 

“Now we'll stop up this hole and go to the coal cellar and 
see what the ferret chases out of the hole there,” the rat-catcher 
man told Benjamin. 

They hurried down the long curved stairs, and down the 
even dimmer cellar steps. Benjamin trotted breathlessly at the 
side of the rat-catcher man and the bouncing excited terrier. 

“If the little boy’s white rat comes out, you’re not to touch 
a hair of him,” the old man told Fido firmly. Benjamin hoped 
the terrier really understood. They waited close by the hole in 
the wooden wall above the brick foundation. 

“Do you think Marmion is really in the walls somewhere?” 
Benjamin asked hopefully. 

“I couldn’t say.” The old man shook his head doubtfully. 
“But if he’s there, my ferret will chase him out.” 
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HE PUT THE FERRET DOWN NEAR THE HOLE 


“And he won’t bite Marmion?” Benjamin remembered the 


ferret’s savage little face. 

“I wouldn’t be too sure about that,” the old man admitted. 
“For the most part, though, the rats keep ahead of the ferret. 
Mostly, there’s no room for them to turn and fight in their 
secret passages.” 

Just then Fido gave an excited bark. He cocked his ears as if 


he heard something in the walls. 
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“There’s a rat a-coming out,” the old man told Benjamin. 
He picked up his net and stood in readiness. 

But when the gray creature dashed from the hole, the rat- 
catcher made no move. Instead, Fido leaped on the rat and 
dispatched it swiftly and neatly. 

“What's the net for?” Benjamin asked. 

“That’s for my ferrets,” the rat-catcher man explained. “Fido 
kills the rats, but when the ferret comes out at last, I catch him 
in my net and put him back in the box. Then I put another 
ferret in the first rat hole. I never let my ferrets work more than 
once through a building without a rest in the box. They have 
to keep fit and fresh, for they work very hard.” 

They waited while another big gray rat and a third and a 
fourth were driven out. It was surely an exciting way of making 
a living, Benjamin thought. But then he remembered his trouble 
again. 

“Do you think Marmion is in the walls?” Benjamin asked the 
rat-catcher man. “He’s a long while coming out, isn’t he?” 

The old man looked serious. “Now maybe your white rat 
isn’t going to come out,” he said. “These wild gray rats would 
never be healthy company for a little tame white pet.” 

The thought was almost more than Benjamin could bear. | 
He remembered his pet’s cunning confiding ways. He was little 
and pink and white—and he loved and trusted Benjamin. 

“Well, well, maybe your Marmion has gone to make himself 
a little home in the garden, never gone into the walls with the 
gray rats at all,” the rat-catcher man said comfortingly. 

But Benjamin felt it was only said to comfort him. He stood 
with eyes blinking hard to keep back scalding tears. 

Fido gave a sharp bark—and something small and white 
jumped from the rat hole. The terrier leaped. Benjamin 
shrieked. The rat-catcher man gave a sweep of his big net—and 
picked up the astonished Fido in its meshes. 
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“It’s your white rat,” he called to Benjamin. “Keep your 
eye on him.” 

But Benjamin had no need to keep his eye on Lord Marmion. 
The pet rat had found his shoe—then he was scrambling up the 
familiar route to Benjamin’s shoulder. Marmion burrowed 
hastily under Benjamin’s sailor collar, and rested there, 
throbbing and trembling. 

Fido danced and yelped excitedly as the old man released 
him from the net. A tired ferret stuck its head out of the 
rat hole. 

“Thank you, oh, thank you more-than-tongue-can-tell,” 
Benjamin told the rat-catcher man gratefully. “Thank you for 
Marmion, too. I have no doubt you saved his life, sir.” He 
reached in his pocket for the promised dime. 

But the rat-catcher man refused it courteously. “Glad to have 
been of service to you,” he said. And he went about packing 
his ferrets and getting the excited Fido out of doors again. 

“Better build a stouter box for your white rat now,” he 
advised as he departed. 
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SAINT PATRICK 
AND THE LAST SNAKE 
By Lavinia R. Davis 
Illustrated by Flavia Gag 


Ir was A warm balmy day and Saint Patrick was tired. He sat 
down under the shade of an old gnarled apple tree. Ridding all 
Ireland of snakes was not as easy as some people supposed and 
Saint Patrick needed a rest. 

Some of the snakes he had driven into the sea, some he had 
driven into the rocks, and some he had magicked away entirely. 
It was easy enough when they wanted to be driven into the 
sea or wanted to be driven into the rocks. But sometimes they 
didn’t. Then Saint Patrick had to fuss and fume until they 
minded, and that was what made him hot and tired. 

He sat down under the gnarled apple tree, and pretty soon 
he lay back in the soft grass that is so green it makes people call 
Ireland the Emerald Isle. The grass was cool and restful and 
for a few moments Saint Patrick was at peace. For a few 
moments, but not for long. Soon there ran a small black spider 
from out of the grass. And the small spider ran up Saint Patrick’s 
neck and tickled him. 
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Saint Patrick slapped off the spider and settled back to his 
rest. He shut his eyes and thought how peaceful Ireland would 
be without the serpents. Just then there was a buzzing in Saint 
Patrick’s ear. It wasn’t a loud buzzing, but neither was it a 
peaceful buzzing, and Saint Patrick sat up again and slapped. 
It was a mosquito and Saint Patrick didn’t like mosquitoes 
a bit. 

When he had got rid of the mosquito, Saint Patrick lay down 
again, but he had hardly stretched himself before he felt another 
crawly thing climbing up the side of his face. This time it was 
a shiny bitey bug and Saint Patrick shook it off with a quick 
gesture of disgust. 

“Begone!” he said. “And have done with you. Can’t a man 
have his rest?” 


But it seemed a man couldn’t, for soon there was the same 
black bitey bug or another one like it climbing up the back of 
Saint Patrick’s head. This time Saint Patrick sat up very straight 
and he was as mad as a saint can well be. 

“Will you begone?” he said, “or shall I never be rid of ye? 
Surely if I free Ireland of serpents there should be some one to 
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rid me, once and for all, of these bothersome and biting 
creatures.” 

And with that Saint Patrick settled back for the third and 
last time. This time he really went to sleep and not one creepy 
thing bothered him. 

He slept and he slept and at last when he woke up he felt 
refreshed. Saint Patrick was rested, and cool, and ready to go 
about his business. He sat up and stretched, and stood up and 
stretched, and he was just starting out on his way when he 
looked down and saw something that stopped him. There at 
his feet was the smallest, brownest snake in all Ireland. 

“Well,” said Saint Patrick, and now he was so well rested 
that he couldn’t be cross. “It’s yourself has the gall. Haven’t 
you heard I’m sending all the snakes out of Ireland?” 

The small brown snake said nothing, nor did it look the Saint 
in the face. Instead, it wriggled quickly forward. Saint Patrick 
looked to see where it was wriggling and there right in front 
of the snake on the open part of Saint Patrick’s sandal was 
another small black spider. The Saint stared and the snake 
wiggled. The next instant its small sharp tongue darted out and 
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the spider was gone! It was gone without a shadow of a doubt 
for the snake had eaten it. 

As the snake glided off to a small sunny patch in the grass, 
Saint Patrick just looked at it. 

“Well,” he said, and his voice still sounded fresh and rested. 
“So that’s how it is? I rid Ireland of the serpents and you rid 
Patrick of biting things.” 

He stood and frowned, looking down at the snake. It was 
a very small snake and it never looked at Saint Patrick with its 
bright unwinking eyes. Instead, it just lay sunning itself. When- 
ever a bug or a fly, or any kind of a creepy crawly creature 
passed nearby, out shot the snake’s sharp little tongue and the 
creepy crawly creature was no more. 

“T could drive you into the sea,” said Saint Patrick. “Or drive 
you into the rock, or magic you away entirely.” Still the snake 
said nothing, but lay coiled in the warm sunshine. “Or since 
you got me my rest,” the Saint went on, “I could get you 
yours.” 

Still the snake said nothing but it gobbled up a very buzzy 
mosquito with a little snap. 

“That’s just what I'll do,” said Saint Patrick and with that 
he pointed at the snake just as though he were going to magic 
it away entirely. 

But the small, brown snake didn’t magic away. It lay quite 
still and as it lay it grew harder and harder to see. It was no 
longer brown; no, nor nearly brown; nor yellowish brown. 
It was a bright emerald green, just the color of the grass of 
Ireland. 

“There,” said Saint Patrick when he could hardly see the 
snake himself. “There, and now you are safe, you and all your 
kind. Other birds and beasts cannot see you. And as for man, 
surely no one would harm a little snake that is green as Ireland 
itself and spends its days adding to the peace of mankind.” 
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Mother won’t let him go fishing! 
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OSCAR IN THE HOSPITAL 


By Maser NEIKirkK 
Illustrated by William O'Brian 


Tue Story so Far: When Mr. Zabriski breaks his leg and goes 
to the hospital, Oscar, bis trained seal, is sent home because pets 
are not allowed in the hospital. But Oscar is worried and goes 
to the hospital concealed in a trunk. Once there, he is kept 
hidden by Mr. Zabriski and his nurse, Miss Johnson. 


Part THREE 


FTER Mr. Zabriski had spent several weeks in the hospital, the 
doctor took another X-ray picture of his leg. 

“Your leg is as good as new,” he told Mr. Zabriski. “The 
broken bones have healed perfectly, but I think you had better 
use your crutch for a week or two more.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” said Mr. Zabriski. “When can I go 
home?” 

“Tomorrow morning, after breakfast,” the doctor replied. 
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Mr. Zabriski was delighted, but when Oscar heard the news, 
he felt downright discouraged. 

“Days and days, and weeks and weeks in this place,” he 
grumbled, “and all /’ve seen is the bathroom.” 

“Yes, I know, old boy, it’s tough,” said Mr. Zabriski. “But 
don’t forget they have a rule here, “No pets allowed.’ ” 

“How can I forget that rule when I have to spend most of 
my time hiding in a trunk?” Oscar replied. “But I don’t want to 
make any trouble for you or nice Miss Johnson, so I guess I can 
stand it for one more day.” 

And Oscar really did try hard to keep out of trouble. He was 
good all that day, he was good all night, and he was good all the 
next morning, up until breakfast time. In fact, Oscar really 
wasn’t naughty at all. He was only trying to help some one, and 
Old Man Trouble just came along at that moment and bumped 
into him. 

Miss Johnson had gone to the nurses’ dining room and Mr. 
Zabriski was seated in an easy chair with his tray on a little 
table across his knees. 

Mr. Zabriski wasn’t one of those hurried fruit-juice-and- 
coffee gulpers. He just loved his breakfasts, and no wonder: 
they were always so delicious. He would start out with a big 
glass, brimful, of golden orange juice. (He’d drink it slowly, be- 
cause it tasted so cool and fresh going down.) After that, there 
was oatmeal that had been cooked long and well. Little chunks 
of dates were hiding around in it like prizes in a birthday cake, 
and the icing on top was brown sugar and thin cream. After the 
birthday-cake cereal came crunchy buttered toast. (Mr. Za- 
briski always ate three slices.) And after that came milk, or 
sometimes cocoa. 

Oscar watched Mr. Zabriski smile with pleasure as he lifted 
the silver covers off his breakfast dishes and dipped a spoon into 
the creamy cereal. 
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“I’m going to take just one little peek into the hall. No one 
will see me, they’re all at breakfast,” the seal whispered. So he 
poked his whiskers and one eye through the partly opened door. 
Down at the far end of the hall a nurse sat working at a desk, 
but her back was turned. Oscar poked his head out a little 
farther. He was taking a long satisfying look at everything 
within sight when he heard the most dreadful moans and 
groans coming from the room opposite Mr. Zabriski’s. 

“Some one in there must be very uncomfortable,” said Oscar. 
“Tl just glance in. Maybe I can do something to help.” 

He flopped across the corridor and looked into the room. 
Who should be there, but his old acquaintance, Sam, the porter 
who had allowed him to take a bath in the tub on the train! 
Beside Sam’s bed stood a stretcher, a narrow cot on wheels, 
used in hospitals for moving sick people from one place to an- 
other. Sam was sitting up in bed, wearing very gay, purple- 
striped pajamas, but his face didn’t look at all cheerful. 

“Oh, misery! Oh, trouble! Oh, sorrow! Oh, tears!” he wailed 
in between groans. 

Oscar paddled softly into the room, taking care to close the 
door behind him. “Hello there, Sam,” he called. “What’s the 
matter? Are they going to move you to another room?” 

“Who's that? Who’s there?” cried Sam excitedly, peering 
over the edge of the bed. “Oh 0-0-0-0! Oh 0-0-0-o! Are you a 
bad dream?” 

“It’s only Oscar,” replied the seal. “You remember me, don’t 
you?” 

“Oh! Glory be!” replied Sam. He stopped groaning and la- 
menting at once, and a big smile changed his face from sad to 
glad. 

“Am I a lucky boy! Whoopee!” he yelled. “You must 
help me, Oscar. You will, won’t you? They’re going to take 
my tonsils out, and I can’t spare the time. The doctors can take 
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OSCAR POKED HIS HEAD OUT A LITTLE FARTHER 


them out tomorrow just as easy. Today I want to go to the ball 
game.” 

“My goodness! You should never plan things that way, Sam,” 
said Oscar. “You agreed to have them out today, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but I’ve changed my mind,” said Sam. 

“Well, you can’t go ahead and change your mind every few 
minutes and waste a busy doctor’s time,” Oscar told him. 
“They’re probably all ready for you in the operating room this 
minute. I wish I could have my tonsils taken out.” 

“All right, that settles it. You can have your tonsils out!” Sam 
exclaimed. “You must take my place.” 

“T’d like to,” Oscar replied, “but it is impossible today. Mr. 
Zabriski and I are going home in an hour.” 

“Well, then, just climb up on the stretcher and let me give 
you a little ride,” said Sam. 

He boosted Oscar up onto the high hospital bed, and from 
there over onto the blanket-covered stretcher. 

“There! Isn’t that comfortable?” he asked, folding the 
blankets neatly around Oscar’s chin and over his body. “Put 
your flippers down at your sides, and I'll just fasten this wide 
strap. Can’t have you falling off,” he said. “And, now, I’m go- 
ing to wheel you around the room.” 
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But just at that moment, there came a knock at the door. 

“Are you ready, Sam?” It was a nurse’s voice. “They’ve 
phoned me from the operating room to take you right up.” 

Swiftly, before the nurse could turn the knob and open the 
door, Sam grabbed a big bath towel from the rack over the 
wash stand. He threw it completely over the helpless seal’s head, 
and then dived under the bed, just as the nurse hurried in. 

“Here I am all ready on the stretcher, nurse,” he called from 
under the bed. “Please don’t take this towel off my face. I don’t 
want visitors looking at me when I ride up on the elevator.” 

“All right, Sam. Here we go,” said the nurse cheerfully. And 
she pushed the stretcher bearing the helpless seal into the hall. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” Oscar’s muffled voice came from 
under two layers of folded towel. 

“Now, don’t worry. You'll be all right,” said the nurse as she 
rolled the stretcher swiftly down the hall. 

“Hey! Wait a minute,” Oscar tried again when he felt him- 
self bumped onto the elevator. 

“Don’t you worry, buddy. You'll be all right,” the elevator 
boy tried to put in his share of comfort. 

The car shot upward. In a moment it stopped with a jerk, 
and the stretcher bumped over its threshold once more. Oscar 
struggled to free himself, but the well-folded blanket and the 
strong strap held him down. 

“Hey, nurse! Wait a minute,” he yelled once more. But it 
was no use. Whenever Oscar wiggled or tried to flop, the nurse 
just patted the blankets and said: 

“You'll be all right.” 

“Can’t the poor woman say anything else?” Oscar grumbled. 
“Well, anyway, I’m going to visit the operating room. I’ve been 
wanting to see the place, so here goes.” 

They went along another hallway, and Oscar heard the 
squeak of a door. Then the stretcher stood still. People were 
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speaking in low tones. You could hear footsteps all around, the 
rustle of starched uniforms, the tinkle of instruments, and the 
bubbling of water. You could smell medicine. ‘The room was 
very warm, and Oscar felt roasted under the towel and the 
layers of blanket. 

“Here is your tonsil case, Doctor,” Oscar heard some one say. 

“It’s now or never,” the seal decided, for he could feel the 
nurse unfastening the strap. 

“‘He’s a little nervous and excited,” she said. 

“You have nothing to worry about,” said the doctor. “You'll 
be all right.” 

The loosened strap fell off. 

“T’m not worried!” yelled Oscar, flopping like a fish in a net, 
as he burst out of his blankets. “And I won’t be all right! I'll 
never be all right until I get out of here! It’s too hot! Can’t you 
see ’'ve got on a fur coat?” 

He stood there on the disarranged stretcher in the middle of 
the operating room, balancing himself on his hind flippers, and 
frantically fanning himself with a towel. Mr. Zabriski had told 
Oscar about the operating room. He had said: 

“Tt is very light and clean and quite warm so that the pa- 
tients won’t catch cold. The doctors and nurses wear white 
gowns, caps on their heads, gauze masks tied over their mouths 
and noses, and rubber gloves on their hands. They are all very 
busy working quietly.” 

But when Oscar saw the operating room, it didn’t look ex- 
actly as Mr. Zabriski had described it. It was light and clean and 
it was hot, and the nurses and doctors were wearing gowns, and 
they were certainly busy. They were all very, very busy trying 
to get as far away from Oscar as possible. And as they rushed 
for the door, they knocked over tables of glass flasks and basins 
which crashed to the tiled floor; they upset trays full of instru- 
ments which added their clatter to the din. One nurse screamed, 
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and another was crying, so it wasn’t a bit quiet. And just as they 
all reached the door, that was pushed open from the other side! 

In the open doorway stood the Superintendent, stiff and stern 
as a general. Peering around her shoulder was Mr. Zabriski 
with his forehead all wrinkled up from worry. And Miss John- 
son was peeking over Mr. Zabriski’s shoulder, looking very 
serious. 


“Who can explain this football game?” the Superintendent 
demanded. 

No one answered for a moment. The doctors and nurses be- 
haved as if they were more afraid of the Superintendent than of 
Oscar. 

Then, one of the doctors, a gray-haired man, tried to smooth 
things over. He looked rather silly as he got to his feet, for he 
had a black smudge where some one had been stepping on his 
chin, and his gauze mask had twisted up over one eye. 

“There seems to have been a mistake,” he began timidly. 
“Every one became a little excited.” 





“WHO CAN EXPLAIN THIS FOOTBALL GAME?” 
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“I can well imagine that you were excited,” snapped the 
Superintendent. “Do you always wreck the place when any- 
thing upsets you?” 

“Well,” a nurse tried to explain, “we always expect every one 
to be all right, and we always tell every one that they will be all 
right, and then that animal there said that he wasn’t all right. It 
was unexpected.” 

“I’m hot,” repeated Oscar from his grand-stand seat on the 
stretcher. “Can’t you see that I’ve got on a fur coat? I need a 
bath pretty quick.” 

“That’s only Oscar, my trained seal,” Mr. Zabriski came 
forward. “T’'ll take him right out of here.” 

“Wait a moment,” said the Superintendent. “You told me 
that your trained seal was missing, but you didn’t tell me that 
he was the famous Oscar.” 

“Yes, Miss, that’s Oscar,” answered Mr. Zabriski. 

“Very well,” said the Superintendent. “I’d like to see you 
and your seal in my office at ten o’clock.” She cast one more 














THE SUPERINTENDENT DEMANDED 
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disgusted look at the doctors and nurses, then whirled about in 
her stiff white uniform and rustled out of the room. 

At five minutes before ten o’clock, when Oscar and Mr. 
Zabriski were leaving for the Superintendent’s office, Miss 
Johnson joined them. 

“I’m going along,” she said. “I expect Ill catch it, too, for 
allowing Oscar to stay here; so I might as well get it over with.” 

“Dear me. This is too bad! This is too bad!” Mr. Zabriski 
lamented as the three started on their sorrowful way along the 
hall. 

Oscar felt as shaky as if he were a black, gumdrop animal, 
stuck together with tooth-picks. 

“Tl never be naughty again. I’ll never be naughty again,” he 
kept repeating to himself. “I wouldn’t blame Mr. Zabriski if 
he’d sell me to a zoo. He looks so worried, and poor Miss John- 
son looks so sad, and it’s all my fault.” 

Their dragging footsteps brought them at last to the Super- 
intendent’s door. Miss Johnson knocked and a voice said, 
“Come in.” 

They walked in, and Oscar raised his shamed head just a 
little to take a peek at the Superintendent. And immediately, 
the gumdrop feeling left him, and he felt as if he had just 
climbed out of a dark cellar into a bright sunshiny room. Instead 
of looking frightfully cross, the Superintendent was smiling. 
And her voice sounded merry as she said, “Won’t you have 
chairs?” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Johnson. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Zabriski. 

And “Thank you,” said Oscar politely. And they all sat 
down. 

“So you are Oscar,” said the Superintendent. “Can you do 
any tricks that will make children laugh?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Oscar meekly. 
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“WE THOUGHT YOU WERE GOING TO SCOLD” 


“He’s a regular clown, miss,” Mr. Zabriski hastened to add. 

“He’s wonderful,” said Miss Johnson. 

“Then I'll tell you why I asked you to come here,” said the 
Superintendent. 

“We thought you were going to scold,” Oscar told her. 

“Mercy me! No!” the Superintendent explained. “I just can’t 
resist taking those nurses and doctors down a bit now and then. 
They give orders all day long: ‘Stick out your tongue,’ “Take 
these pills,’ ‘Say ah,’ ‘No, you can’t go to the party; you must 
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stay in bed,’ they say to the poor patients. So I scold the nurses 
and doctors a little now and then, and give them a few orders. 
It’s good for them, keeps things evened up. But now,” she con- 
tinued, “I must tell you what I wanted to see you about. I’m 
planning a party for the sick children, and I was wondering if 
you would be willing to do some tricks for them.” 

“You mean, you want me to give a show right here in the 
hospital in the children’s ward?” the excited seal inquired. 

“That’s what I had in mind,” the Superintendent answered. 

“Of course, I'll do it. I'll make those children laugh. I’ll make 
them laugh until they are well,” cried Oscar, standing on his 
head and waving his hind flippers in the air. 

“I do believe you will,” laughed the Superintendent. Then 
she shook hands with Mr. Zabriski and Miss Johnson, saying, 
“T’ll see you next Saturday at two o’clock.” And they all parted 
smiling. 

Mr. Zabriski had to hop out of the room leaning on Miss 
Johnson’s arm, because the joyous Oscar had stolen his crutch, 
and was waltzing down the hall, balancing it on his nose. 
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SOLITARY TEA-PARTY 


Tea is on the table, 

The late light falls 

All the way from heaven 

Down the parlor walls. 

All the way from China 

Came the traveled tea— 

But no one comes across the street 

To drink a cup with me! 
—ELIZABETH CoATSwoRTH 
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Sometimes the things we see 
look stranger than they are 


SEEING THINGS 


By Dorotrny and LeirHa BuNcH 


Illustrated by Frances Leder 


At pay LonG, every day, waves of light in countless trillions 
arrive on the earth from the sun. The sun is 93,000,000 miles 
away and light travels from the sun to the earth at the rate of 
186,000 miles a second. Such speed is hard to understand. We 
can only open our mouths in wonder and recall that sound 
travels only ten or eleven miles a minute, which is very, very 
slow compared to the speed of light. 

One of the earliest things known about light is that it travels 
in a straight line. Sir Isaac Newton reported this and other facts 
concerning light over two hundred years ago. He came to this 
conclusion from studying shadows. 

Because light travels in straight lines you cannot see around 
corners. You can see an object only when light rays come from 
it to your eye. For this reason you know exactly where to put 
your hands to catch a ball, or where to point a gun, with the 
assistance of sights, in order to hit a target. 

I used to think that the line of sight was from the eye to the 
object. Perhaps you have thought the same. I believe we make 
this error because we so often move our heads or eyes in order 
to see better. Somehow, this makes us seem to be looking out 
at objects when all we really do is to fix our eyes so that light 
can come into them. 

The sun and electric lights, gas lights, candles, and other very 
hot or burning objects are our only true sources of light. But 
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ordinary objects, such as trees, 
the ground outdoors, and the 
walls and furnishings inside our 
houses, act as light sources by 
reflection. It is because of this 
reflection of light from all ob- 
jects that we are able to see and 
recognize a chair, a picture, or 
a bed and distinguish them 
from one another. 

A mirror or any highly polished, flat metallic surface does not 
reflect light in all directions, but in one direction only. If the 
mirror is flat, the light which strikes it is reflected straight out, 
and when this reflected light strikes your eyes, you see an exact 
image of the object. 

The image looks as if it were just as far behind the mirror as 
the object actually is in front of it. Long ago, you learned that 
this is true or you would be continually trying to shake hands 
with your own image, as you did when you were a baby. You 
have probably been amused watching an animal’s concern and 
confusion with its reflection. 





In case the mirror is not flat, the light waves are not returned 
in the direction from which they came. This is like throwing 
at ball at a sharp angle against the floor. The ball does not 
bounce back to you but goes in the opposite direction. Thus if 
you look in a mirrored surface, such as a polished metal ball, 
you will see that your image is not at all the same as it is in a 
flat mirror, but decidedly smaller and oddly shaped. 

Light does not travel with the same speed through water as 
it does through air. If you put a pencil in a glass of water and 
look at it from the side, the pencil will appear to be broken at 
the surface of the water. If you look down the side of the 
pencil, as if you were sighting down the barrel of a gun, the 
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pencil will appear to be bent upward and the part below the 
water to be shorter than it really is. 

Here is another experiment you may wish to try which 
illustrates the same thing. Put a penny in a shallow china dish 
and place it on a table. Hold your head in such a position that 
the coin is just barely out of sight. Now pour water in the dish, 
being sure you do not move your head, and the penny will 
suddenly come into sight. You notice too that the dish looks 
shallower than it did empty. 

The explanation of this is that the light is actually bent down- 
ward as it passes out of the water into the air. That is, light 
does not travel with the same speed through water as through 
air. A physicist says that light is refracted. Thus you see the 
penny in its false position. Think what effect this would have 
if you were trying to shoot or spear something under water. 

Likewise, light does not travel as fast through glass as it does 
through air. The appearance of an object viewed through a lens 
is altered by the shape of the lens. You can find this out your- 
self by making observations with a magnifying glass, opera 
glasses, field glasses, and if possible with a miscroscope and tele- 
scope. Examine a camera and find out how it works. You can 
have fun with a lens from an old flash-light or some discarded 
eye-glasses. 

A prism, a solid triangle of 
glass, is another interesting 
thing with which to experi- 
ment. It will show you that 
ordinary light, such as sunlight 
or electric light, contains all the 
colors. A rainbow is one of 
nature’s most beautiful phe- 
nomena. Do you know how it 
is produced? In fact the whole 
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subject of color and light is fascinating. The blue of the sky, 
the white of the clouds, and the green of the grass have new 
meanings and take on additional beauty when you look at them 
through the eyes of a scientist. 
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=) WINDS A-BLOWING 
By May Justus 


The North Wind is a beggar 
Who shudders at the cold. 
The South Wind is a sailor 
With pockets full of gold. 
The East Wind is a gypsy 
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With saucy cap and feather. 
The West Wind is a wizard 


Who conjures wicked weather. 


The Winter Wind’s a giant 

As grumpy as a bear. 

The Summer Wind’s a lady 
With flowers in her hair. 

The Autumn Wind’s an old man 
As touchy as a thistle. 

The Spring Wind is a gay lad 


Who blows a silver whistle. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO INDOORS? 


By FLorENcE BRUMBAUGH 


When you listen to the radio, you may wonder what is 
happening in the studio. You will find a complete story of 
broadcasting, illustrated with photographs, in ON THE AiR by 
John Floherty (Doubleday. $2). 

Instead of going out to the movies some dull afternoon, stay 
home and enjoy reading How Tuery Make a Motion Picture. 
The authors, Ray Hoadley and Roman Freulich, are connected 
with one of the big studios, and have written an interesting 
book with a photograph on almost every page (Crowell. $2). 

Winter days when you have to stay indoors are good ones 
to play tricks on your friends. Directions for almost two hun- 
dred of them are given in Tricks Any Boy Can Do by Joseph 
Leeming (Appleton. $2). Girls can do them, too. Or perhaps 
you will want to make and play some new games. All that you 
need are some cardboard and a copy of Taste Games by 
Ray J. Martin (A. S. Barnes. $1.50). 

Girls will find it easy to make dolls of paper or stockings if 
they follow the directions and patterns in these two good books, 
Paper Dotts, THER History anp How to Make THEM by 
Edith F. Ackley (Stokes. $2) and Homemape Do ts In For- 
EIGN Dress by Nina R. Jordan (Harcourt. $2). 

Eighteen different kinds of boats are described in another 
book. Diagrams to help you make them are given, too, in THE 
Juntor Boat Burtper by H. H. Gilmore (Macmillan. $1.25). 

A new book on photography is Boys’ Book or PHoToGRAPHY. 
In winter you can get some fine artistic effects with snow and 
winter scenes. Besides you will have more time indoors to plan 


new ways of using your camera. The author is Edwin W. 
Teale (Dutton. $2). 
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March isn’t too early to make plans for your garden. The 
maps and pictures are as fascinating as the true story in WHERE 
Div Your Garven Grow? by J. M. Lucas and H. Carter 
(Lippincott. $2). 

If you hope to go camping next summer, be sure to get 
WoopncraFrt by Bernard Mason (A. S. Barnes. $2.75). It is 
a book every one should take with the other necessities, and 
many of the ideas can be used at home, too. 

Planning always makes one think of parties, so you might 
like to read about twenty-four good parties to give, and then 
copy some of the invitations that are in the book. They are in 
color, and have easy pictures to draw. Ask for THe Junior 
Party Book by Bernice W. Carlson (Cokesbury Press. $1.50). 

Some folk are not quite sure how to act at a party. Younger 
boys and girls will enjoy reading Munro Leaf’s Manners Can 
Be Fun (Stokes. $1.25), but if you are too old for that, get 
Benave Yourse tr by B. Allen and M. P. Briggs (Lippincott. 
$1.25). The cartoons are fun, and the book tells what polite 
young people do, not only at parties but everywhere. 





Illustration from WoopcraFt 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Wuat Becins Witn a C?—cat, car, chauffeur, cop, cemetery, child, 
cried, cord, cent, crate, city, cub, century. 
Maxine Numsers: 7 and Roman numbers V, X, and L. 
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THE THIRTEENTH CARD 


Some card tricks are so complicated that it is hard to play them, but 
this one almost always comes out right. Let’s imagine that you are 
sitting beside me, and that there is a table in front of us. I have taken 
twenty-five cards out of a pack—any twenty-five will do—and I ask 
you to draw one, look at it, and put it back without showing it to me. 

I shuffle the cards thoroughly so that I won’t have any idea where 
yours is. Then I lay the first five cards on the table, face up, from left 
to right. I put the others under them, making five rows of five cards 
each. Now I ask you which row your card is in. Perhaps you say the 
top one, so I pick up the cards in this order: First, any ten cards that 
are not in the top row, then the top row, carefully from left to right, 
and then the rest of the cards. It doesn’t matter how carelessly the first 
and last ten are picked up, provided the row your card is in has ten 
cards on top of it and ten under it. That row must be in the middle 
of the pack. 

Once again I lay the cards on the table, but this time, instead of 
starting from left to right, I begin at the top and put one under the 
other, making a row of five going down, and then beginning at the 
top again until all twenty-five are laid out. Now which row is your 
card in? The bottom row this time? Very well, I pick up any ten cards 
that are mot in the bottom row, then the bottom row, carefully as 
before, and then the other ten. I count twelve cards from the top of 
the pack and turn up the thirteenth, the one you have chosen. 

Of course, when you are playing this trick on one of your friends, 
he won’t always see his card in the top row first. If he says it is in the 
second or the third row, that is the one to pick up carefully. 


MATCH STICK BOATS THAT GO 


Fill a dishpan with water and put a few match sticks on the surface. 
If the water is still, they will float on it quietly with no ambition to 
go places, but here is a way to make a match sail right across the dish- 
pan, from one side to the other. 
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For this trick use kitchen matches because the sticks are thicker. 
Take a paring knife and cut a tiny, vertical slit in the lower end of the 
match stick, so that the two sides can be separated slightly without 
splitting the whole match in two. Now wedge a small crystal of 
camphor in the slit. If you have no camphor, a tiny bit of soap will 
do almost as well. Push it into the slit, so that the sides of the match 
will hold it in place. Then set the match gently on top of the water 
and watch the camphor or soap act as a propellor and drive it forward 
across the pan. To make this trick work well, use fresh water every time. 


MAKING NUMBERS 


Take two toothpicks or match sticks, and without breaking them, 
lay them on the table so that they will represent a number larger than 
two. Move the sticks three times, making a larger number each time 
you rearrange them. If you try, you'll find you can go clear to fifty. 
Maybe that will give you a hint. 


WHAT BEGINS WITH A C? 


In the following puzzle are hidden a number of words beginning with 
C. Of course, the word itself isn’t used but some synonym or descrip- 
tive phrase meaning the same thing. For example, in the sentence: 
They came to a tiny house made of logs, the hidden word is cabin. 
See if you can find more than ten hidden words beginning with C. 


As soon as pussy jumped out of the automobile, the driver stopped. 

“Move along,” said the policeman. “You can’t park here. You'll have 
to go over beside the graveyard.” 

The little girl in the back seat sniffed, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Don’t worry,” the driver said to her. “We'll find puss for you. 
Look, there she is now. That boy is tying a piece of string around 
her neck.” 

The boy brought Pussy back to them, and the little girl gave him 
a penny. They put puss in a box made of wooden slats. Then they 
drove out of the big town and on into the mountains. Just before sun- 
set, they saw a baby bear by the side of the road. 

“For goodness sake,” cried the driver. “I never thought I'd see a 
sight like that if I lived a hundred years.” 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 46.) 
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THE MAGIC OF STAMPS 


By Jane GARRISON 


Collecting stamps is a hobby so fascinating that thousands of people 
all over the world, young and old, have made it their chief interest 
outside of business or school. There is romance in it, and a certain 
magic. The stories told by stamps are full of excitement and adventure, 
and they are true stories, telling you much about our world. Spots on 
the map suddenly become real places to you and history takes on a 
new meaning. You can’t go wrong on stamps as a hobby. 

There are a number of ways to acquire stamps. Usually, boys and 
girls begin by looking for unusual stamps on the family mail. Then 
they ask their friends. Sometimes concerns which deal in old paper 
will let you rummage through the bundles waiting to be made into 
something else, and very valuable finds have often come to light in 
this way. If you have a dollar to invest, you can buy a packet of “all- 
different” stamps, containing a thousand foreign stamps; but never 
buy a packet marked “mixed,” because they usually contain many 
duplicates. 

One boy told me that his best source of stamps was from his list of 
foreign correspondents. He found names of collectors in other countries 
by reading the stamp magazines, and began writing to them and ex- 
changing duplicates. He also made friends with the Chinese laundry- 
man, the Syrian rug dealer, and the Italian grocer, who gave him 
stamps from their home countries. 

After you have collected for a while you will want to mount your 
stamps in an album and label them. You will begin to learn about the 
pictures on your stamps, just as did the boy, John Gregory, who has 
told us what he learned in his book, HErors on Your STAMPs. 

There are a number of important rules about handling stamps, and 
some equipment you should certainly have. The first thing you need 
is an album. Next, you should have stamp tongs or tweezers with which 
to handle the stamps, for they must be kept very clean. The value of 
an uncancelled stamp is often affected by a fingerprint which has 
turned it yellow. Tongs are a necessary tool for the good collector. 
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Next you need gummed hinges to fasten your stamps to the pages ot 
your album. Be sure these are the “peelable” kind and not the “stick- 
forever” variety. You may want to transfer your collection to a new 
album some time or put in a stamp of better condition than the one you 
put in first. A water-mark detector, which is used in identifying the 
watermarks on the paper on which the stamp was printed, and a per- 
foration gauge to show you how many tiny holes your stamp has for 
every two centimeters, will be all you'll need to start business. All 
collectors need a catalogue, too, but you can often find one in your 
library, or a stamp club can buy one for all the members to use. 

You can easily collect stamps by yourself, but why don’t you start 
a club in your town or in your school? One of the most successful 
clubs in the Brooklyn Children’s Museum is the Stamp Club, which 
meets every Saturday morning. They have a member of the museum 
staff as sponsor in case they need advice, but all the real planning is 
done by the members, who also give most of the lectures. 

There are a good many advantages in having a club. It sometimes 
means that you can buy equipment as a group which no one member 
could afford separately. It means that you are assured an interested 
audience when you want to talk about your hobby, and you always 
have a ready-made market for the duplicates you want to trade or sell. 

In organizing a Stamp Club, it is well to elect officers. The president 
presides at the meetings, and with the help of the vice-president, over- 
sees all its activities. The secretary keeps the minutes or record of each 
meeting and writes all the letters in the name of the club. The treasurer 
takes care of the money, including membership dues to provide funds 
for club activities or any materials you wish to buy. 

The program chairman has a very important job and perhaps he 
ought to appoint a committee to help him. His duty is to prepare all 
the programs, assign topics to the speakers and see to it that they give 
their reports. For a starter some good topics are: “The First Stamps,” 
“Runners,” “The Pigeon Post,” “The Pony Express,” “Delivery by 
Water,” “Airmail,” “History of Postal Service,” “How Stamps Are 
Printed,” “Commemoratives,” “How War Influences Postage Stamps,” 
“Envelope Stamps,” “Covers and Cachets.” 

Here are a few books that will be a help to a young collector or a 
stamp club: Tue Stamp Crus, Its ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
by L. W. Perkins (H. L. Lindquist. $2); THe Youne Stamp Cot- 
LEcTor’s Own Book by Ellis Parker Butler (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75); 
Heroes on Your Stamps by John Gregory (Knopf. $1.75). 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARabE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other 
humorous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or 
unrhymed verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts 
of nature or science; informal essays; original songs with or without 
music; and drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on 
white paper. You may make your drawings as large as you like, to 
make them clear. They do not have to be the size of the drawings in 
the magazine, for we can make them as small as we want before they 
are printed. Be sure to write your name and age clearly on all con- 
tributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


SEA SONG 


A dory went out to sea; 

In it was none but me; 

The turbulent swell 

Rose and fell 

As I went out to sea. 

One ..two.. three. . 

Here I go out to sea! 

The turbulent swell rises and falls, 
And overhead the sea gull calls. 


—vVicrTor VyssoTskY, age 8 


MY LITTLE SISTER’S FIRST STEPS 


An incident that occurred in my home some months ago is still very 
vivid in my memory. The great sun was shining in the bright blue sky. 
It was after lunch and I was in the garden with my little sister Isabel 
who, at that time, was about eleven months old. We were enjoying the 
fine spring day. Little Isabel was seated on the ground playing with 
her big gayly colored ball. It escaped from her little hands and, of 
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course, I expected her to creep after it, but no, our baby half rose, 
then, like a tight rope walker who fears to fall from the slender cord 
on which she walks, Isabel gave a small step. Another! still another! 
now she has tumbled! But she was full of enthusiasm and on hearing 
my cheers and laughter, she stood up again and took the ball and 
threw it. 

I was so thrilled that I ran all over the house shouting, “Mother dear, 
do come! Come immediately! Do come and see her!” 

“To see her? What is the matter? Have you taken leave of your 
senses? What has happened?” questioned Mother, alarmed and serious. 

“No, Mamita dear, I am not crazy, but our little Isabel has been 
walking—yes, w-a-l-k-i-n-g!” I cried. 

Mother lost no time in joining me and a few minutes later we were 
both laughing at little Isabel, who, without stopping to pay attention to 
us, appeared enchanted by the new game—throwing and grabbing the 
ball, hiding and stumbling among the stones in the garden. 

I don’t know why, but at that moment a question came to my mind. 
Had our baby Isabel found something new within herself? Her rosy, 
satisfied little face was my answer. 

And thus it was that on that happy, peaceful afternoon our little 
Isabel took the first steps of her life to my joy and mother’s satisfaction. 

—Rosa ALPERIN, grade 6 


THE CLOUD BIRDS 


Clouds are black, 
Winds blow, 

Horses neigh, 
Birds fly low. 


“Boys! Work fast, 
Rain is coming. 
Quick! to the barn 
And back again!” 
“Fly, birds, fly!” said the little one, 
“Get to safety soon. 
For here comes a rain storm, 
Very, very soon.” 
—Puoese ConkLIn, age 11 
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—Auprey WOLF, age 13 


REFLECTIONS 


Beyond the golden sunset 
I wonder, is it night? 
How could the darkened shadows rise 
Beyond that flood of light? 
Beyond the golden sunset, 
Behind that foaming sea 
I wonder, are there people 
Who live like you and me? 
I'd love to sail in a little boat 
Wherever should I please— 
I'd sail beyond that sunset, 
I’d sail behind those seas! 
—Joyce CrysTAL, age 13 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


The penguins have had a fine winter with lots of ice and snow which 
they love. Clubs report skating, sliding and snowball fights. Indoors 
they have had meetings with refreshments. More and more of them 
are winning honors and prizes. Last month Murray Bartlett won a 
flashlight and Shirley Dawson won a Mickey Mouse watch. 

If you would like to join the club, send ten cents with your name, 
age and address. I will send you the penguin pin, the key to the code 
and information about honors and prizes. Address Peter Penguin, c/o 
Srory Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Here is a letter from Hawaii in code, and some honor poems. 


A TILLER’S CHANT (slow) 


Work, men, work; work men work, 
For there’s plenty of soil to be tilled and toiled, 
So work, men, work. 
We sow our seed, and the ground we turn, 
While the sun beats hard, and our backs do burn, 
So work, men, work; work, men, work. 
—Nancy Lynne COLLIER, age 12 


Vgzs 1 khjd adrs zants sgd Rsnqx Ozqzcd hr sgd etmmx rsnghdr 
khjd “Sgd Cqzvaghcfd.” 

1 vzr vnmcdghmf he 5 vntkem’s ad z fnnc hedz he vd vntke fhud 
mtladqr sn rdudqzk nsgdq bnilnm vnqcr rn sgd bned vntke ad gzqcdq 
sn rnkud. 

1 zl dmbknrhmf svn ondlr. Nmd ne sgdl hr zants sgd Torhcd-Cnvm 
Ezkkr. Sgd Torhcd-Cnvm Ezkkr zqd bztrde ax sgd vhme qtrghmf 
sgqntfg sgd ozkh nq fzo zs sgd dmc ne Mttzmt uzkkdx nm qzhmx czxr 
zmc aknvhmf sgd vzsdgezkkr zvzx adenqd 7 bzm qdzbg sgd anssnl 
ne sgd bkhee, Sghr nmkx gzoodmr nm udgx qzhmx czxr. 

—RosertT KInopon, age 11 


A dark curtain of clouds, 
A patter of pixies’ feet as they dance about, 
A jagged spotlight brightening the sky, 
A thunder of applause, 
Rain! 


—Lee WILcox, age 13 
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A JOB FOR JEREMIAH 
By Eleanor Nolen 
Pictures by Iris ‘fohnson 

Jeremiah lived at Mount Ver- 
non. He knew that when he 
grew up he should have a job. 
Just what that was to be was a 
great problem. This delightful 


story tells how he arrived at a 
solution. $1.00 


Great-Aunt Cornelia. 
adventures—just the kind that ten- 
year-olds enjoy. There are many pic- 


BETSY GOES A-VISITING 
By Fane Quigg 
Pictures by Decte Merwin 


Betsy went to make a long visit on 
Here are her 


tures in color of Betsy, her friends and 


her pets. $2.00 


DON’T BLAME THE 
PUFFINS 
By Dorothy Hogner 

Pictures by Nils Hogner 

Up on the Gaspe lived many 
fishermen and many puffins. 
William Macintosh feared that the 
puffins would eat all the fish. His 
fears were groundless but his 
adventures were exciting. $1.25 
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STAMP COLLECTOR’S 
OUTFIT 


Including a Modern Album for 
14,000 stamps; a booklet on stamp 
collecting; 1000 stamp hinges; 
stamp tongs; water mark detector; 
magnifying glass; pocket stock 
book ; 565 international stamps, some 
rather unusual. Make a start now 
on this interesting and sometimes 
profitable hobby with this combina- 
tion all for $3.75. Exclusive with 


F. A. O. SCHWARZ 
745 — 5th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW 


about the famous people 
in your Stamp Album? . . 


HEROES on 


your STAMPS 
by John Gregory 


Here are the stories of many 
great men whose pictures you 
will find on our American 
stamps—86 of them, explorers 
and generals and Presidents, 
all the way from Columbus to 
“Lindy” and Admiral Byrd. 
There are 26 pictures, too. 
Your stamp collection will be 
even more fun after you've 


read it. $2.00 
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Hours 
of 
Reading Fun! 


H™ is a grand collection of 
stories from Story Parade— 
the cream of the stories, poems 
and plays that have appeared in 
the magazine in the last three 
years—bound in permanent form to endow the contents with the 
permanence which they so abundantly deserve. 





THE STORY PARADE BOXED SET—including a copy 
each of the Yellow Book (new), Green Book, and Red 
Be FO I nc ov bivdceececscaceondes $5.00 


On sale at all bookstores, or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 











GOVERNMENT HUNTER 


The story of a boy's by Montgomery M. Atwater 
exciting experiences in : 

the great Northwest! A Government Hunter is the G man of the 
wilderness who hunts down the animals who 
have “gone bad” and are no longer fit for 
animal society. This tells of a young city boy’s 
thrilling adventures when he accompanies a 
Government Hunter on a summer trip! Many 
interesting illustrations. 


(Ages 10-14) $1.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - NEW YORK 
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I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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Invitation to Reading! 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 


Here they are—all the beloved Disney characters—in brand new exciting 
adventures. These stories are written by well-known authors of children’s 
books, assuring high literary quality. The colored illustrations are especially 


made by the WALT DISNEY STUDIO. Four books are now ready. 
Four more ready this spring, including 
WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO 
Told by DOROTHY BARUCH 
€ 
HERE THEY ARE f) 
Told by Ardra Wavle Fa 
DONALD DUCK and his NEPHEWS Gr | 
Told by Florence Brumbaugh 
WATER BABIES’ CIRCUS oy 
Told by Georgiana Browne 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Dallas 


London 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 











WALT DISNEY 
PRESENTS 


his version of 


PINOCCHIO 


All of the following books were written 
and illustrated by the Disney Studio in 
Hollywood. They are authorized edi- 
tions of the Disney version of the famous 
classic “Pinocchio.” Here are the books 
of the picture you will be seeing. 





A PUPPET SHOW 
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Pinocchio, A Puppet Show 25¢ 
Pinocchio Picture Puzzle 10¢ 
Pinocchio Cut-Out Doll 10¢ 
Pinocchio Picture Book 10¢ 
Pinocchio Coloring Book 10¢ 
Pinocchio Pocket-Size Story Book 10¢ 


Available in the leading chain stores or 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 











STORY PARADE 
it Nain: for Moy ave. Girls 


MARCH 1940 TWENTY CENTS 


























































































































